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FOREWORD 

Sonic decades ago, the large city school systems of tins country More 
considered to l>o among the tost anywhere and offered the most varied 
and complete. [ire* oUego education available. Xow in R>7d, while our 
society lias Income increasingly complex and technical and the ne. 1 
for citizens to to well trained and fully educated is even more critical, 
many experts, teachers, school administrator, as well as parents and 
students feel that the public schools in America's major urban center 
aie failing to nicest the needs <if the masses of children. 

The complex problems relating to urban education are many and 
varied: the seemingly constant need for additional finances, increased 
demands on the systems by parents and students, the tendency of large 
systems to Income more rigid rather than flexible, increased teacher 
(femands, the failure of most large city systems to integrate or imple- 
ment successful and sustained compensatory programs, and the lossof 
public confide. tec as well as other issues have served to limit the 
capacity of urban school systems to fully serve their clients. Many 
remedies for increasing the effectiveness of urban schools have tocn 
proposed and tried. 

“A Possible Reality," prepaicd by the Metropolitan Applied Re- 
search Corp. (MARC), of New York, and recently adopted by the 
District of Columbia Hoard of Education, is an attempt in meet and 
overcome the problems of urban educational failure. This proposal 
socks to deal with (he problems of uuderacliicvernent in ivacting and 
arithmetic by students in the Dist net of Columbia system and has, like 
other pm|>osnls in other ciiies, created much discussion and contro- 
versy. It is reproduced here toeauso of the widespread interest in it in 
the Congress and among ]>eixms concerned with education problems 
l>oth within and outside of the T list i iet of Columbia. 

Walter F. Moni>ai,e, 

Chairman. &ch<f Committer on fCtfu/tf fcducafiona? Opportunity. 
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1 • THE PROF?! F.M 

One* of the nost (.list urbing and persistent realities in contemporary 
Amor lean education is the iact that the academic achievement of 
minority gioup and 1 over-s tatus children in urban public schools 
is consistently below norm. This retardation begins in the early 
elementary grades and continues at an accelerated rate through 
the upper grader. Cumulative academic retardation has become 
the most significant characteristic of large urban public school 
systrnf: it Ls probably the dominant educational problem in the 
United States today. 

Numerous investigations and teports have reflected the conct.n 
of parents, teachers, educators, social scientists, and government 
officials confronted with this problem but, so f.^r , the plethora 
of "pilot," “Oemonstrat ion , ’’compensatory , " "educational 
enrichment’’ and other programs initiat’d to cope with it have 
failed to bring about any measurable sustained improvement in the 
educational achievement of love r status children in the basic 
academic shills of reading and mathematics, without which further 
learning is impossible. 

Urban public school systems have, for the most Fart, continued 
to tail to educate the masses of their students for a constructive 
role in a complex industrialized society: they have produced 
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hundreds of thousands of functional illiterates who are unable 
to compete with educationally more privileged youth on a single 
competitive standard academically or vocationally. This persistent 
educational default has become a major dilemma for industry and 
at all levels of government. It appears to be a critical factor 
in the volatility, the disruption, and the pervasive pathology 
of our cities. One can no longer view it in isolation as an 
educational problem or as an exclusively minority group problem, 
nor dismiss it as just another civil rights crisis. 

Confronted with the evidence that their students are not immune 
to academic failure characteristic of the students in other large 
urbsn public school systems, and recognizing the profound human 
and social stability implication of this failure, the newly 
e lected Board of Education of Washington, D.C. has determined to 
develop and implement a system-wide educational program designed 
to raise the academic achievement of children in the public 
elementary and junior high schools of that city. In pursuit 
of this objective, the President of the Board, Mrs. Anita Allen, 
invited the MABC Corporation to consult with the Board in developing 
a design for such a program. 
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1 1 . SOME PREVALENT THEORIES WICK SEEK TO EXPLAIN UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

Although the persistent and cumulative educational underachievement 
of students in large urba^i public school systems is no longer 
denied or disputed, there is no consensus on the cause and no 
consensus on effective remedy, if indeed any is proposed. However, 
most explanations of cause, particularly those offered by educators 
and social scientists, tend to exclude or minimize the influence 
of the schools themselves as the determining or responsible 
factor in the underach ievement of minority-group children. 

Among the prevalent theories which seek to explain underach ievement 
are these: demographic explanations , which tend to focus on such 

factors as group mobility; sociological explanations , which 
emphasise environmental, cultural and class dif fcrenc'-s; 
Psychological cxplanat ions , which concentrate on problems of 
individual r-otivation an! self-image; pi /s i o 1 o g jcal explanations , 
which point to neurological and sensory deficiencies related to 
deprivation: and biological or racial explanations , which assert 
that lover -$ t atus and minority group children are genetically 
inf e r ior . 

pornographic explanations argue th.it where children live and go 
to school is significant in their achievement. It is asserted, 
for example, that the large numbers of lover-status chtldecn 
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whose families have migratej from the Southern states to Northern 
cities have brought with them the consequences of segregated and 
inferior education. If this were, indeed, the controlling factor one 
would expect that the longer these children remain in presumably 
better Northern urban schools, the greater would be the increase in 
their achievement. While such a trend vas noted in the 1930*s, as 
determined in a study of students in the New York City public schools 
(Klmeberg, 0,, Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration , New York, 
1935), it did not continue after the 1950’s. in fact, in recent 
years, the evidence suggests that there are now no differences in 
academic achievement between those children who have spent all their 
lives in Northern urban schools and those in these schools who have 
migrated from the South. 

Soc ioloq ica 1 explanations assert that cultural and class differences 
are the determining factors in low achievement of minority group 
students, and that these differences limit these students' ability to 
profit from education! 

Sore of the specific environmental deficiencies cited as inhibiting the 
capacity to learn are neighborhood crime and delinquency: broken homes: 
overcrow ,ed, deteriorated and unsanitary housing: no -book s- in- the-home : 
anJ other general conditions of poverty which send children to school 
without breahfast, without adequate clothing, a red which prevent 
parents fro-" providing quiet places for study. The 
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influence of peers among lover-c las s children--the effect of these 
children on each other--is also cited by some scholars as reducing 
the desire to learn: che pressure of middle-class or upper-class 
children , on the other hand, is credited with facilitating learning. 

Such explanations are generally supported by "evidence* 1 of a 
consistent relationship between low cultural and class status and 
low academic achievement and between high cultural and class status 
and high academic achievement. Given this consistent correlation, 
a causal relationship is assumed to exist. But no causal 
relationship has been proved. 

If one accepted these explanations, the mo.-t direct way to increase 
academic achievement among students who are victims of these 
conditions would be to change the conditions themselves. This 
would not require prinarily an educational program, but rather a 
vast program for social change. For example, if the assumption 
is that academic achievement is a secondary manifestation of poor 
housing, academic achievement could be increased only by a massive 
housing program. 

There is evidence, however, that academic achievement of lover- 
status children provided with Improved education has been 
significantly increased without any observable antecedent changes 
in the pattern of sociological depr Wat ion *-dea Irable an 1 
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as such changes are. The inherent debilitating and degrading 
effect of racial segregation on all children to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there is strong evidence that racially 
segregated schools vbich minority group children are required 
to attend can effectively teach these children the fundamental 
learning skills of reading and arithmetic if the conditions of 
educational excellence are provided *nd sustained. Further, 
there Is the overriding fact that those in control of public 
schools and other educational institutions do not have any 
significant decision-making power within the larger society. 

The only process over which they have effective control is 
education itself. 

The educational effect of significant sociological factors can be 
determined only when the educational processes controlled by 
educators function up to the maximum efficiency. Only when 
educational quality Is held constant will the influence of 
other factors on learning be ascertainable. The conditions 
for educational excellence do not now exist in any city-wide 
school system in the I'nl'.'d States. 

Psychological explanations assert that lower-class children 
lack motivation to learr. and are frustrated when required to 
1 earn or are held to high educational atandsrds. It is 
argued that academic aspirations are depressed by the cumulative 
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effect of discrimination cn previous and present generations, and 
that these children and their families perceive no economic or 
social status rewards which they could hope realistically to obtain 
through high academic achievement. Students, therefore, with those 
social psychological handicaps and with low motivation are expected 
to be inattentive, hyperzict ive , hostile, and aggressive. 

While such explanations assert that the academic retardation is a 
consequence of these motivational and behavioral handicaps, it is 
just as conceivable that these handicaps are a consequence of the 
educational deprivation of these children, this latter is the 
perspective assumed in the preparation of this design. Regardless 
of the explanation, however, whenever one finds a d isp roport ionite 
niiTiber of psychologically impaired students in a public school system, 
one cannot realistically deal with this problem in terms of individual 
clinical methods and therapy but must address oneself rather to the 
problem of bringing about the necessary changes within the 
educational system itself, which produces such casualties. 

The so-called "erot ional ly disturbed** or '‘disruptive" child is 
often a child of high energy and capacity whose energies have 
not been effectively channeled toward academic achievement. A 
proliferation of special classes or special schools for these 
allegedly disruptive children, and excessive suspensions and 
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expulsions are counter-productive educationally. In effective 
programs, where children are assumed to be educable and are taught, 
the evidence is that the necessity of depending on such devices 
of last resort is reduced to a minimum. 

Physiological explanations assert that academic retardation is a 
consequence of such byproducts of poverty and deprivation as 
auditory and visual and other sensory deficiencies; and brain 
and neurological defects resulting from prenatal and postnatal 
malnutrition. According to these theories these deficiencies 
block learning and result in hyperactivity, and inattentivene83 , 
and interfere with the ability of children to compete with others, 
particularly in cognitive learning and abstract thought. 

If an Individual child is found to be suffering visual and auditory 
interferences with the ability to learn, such deficiencies should 
be corrected where correctable. In certain cases, special 
educational techniques and programs may be indicated. However, 
some students of the problem have presented valuable and poignant 
evidence that even In extreme cases of obvious mental retardation 
and organic brain injury, when these children are taught in supportive 
educational situations and when they are accepted by their teachers 
with "limitless love," many make dramatic educational and personal 
gains. A fact that restricts even more severely the usefulness 
of physiological explanations of academic underach ievement 
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is that the evidence in the literature appears to be , for the most 
part, speculative and inconclusive concerning the incidence of 
physiologically impaired children in the public school system. 

GiVen the present ambiguity of diagnosis of mental deficiency 
--other than in cases of clear retardation and brain injury--and 
given the prevalence of underachievement in lower-status schools, 
there is great danger that a simple cause and effect relationship 
will be assumed and that children will be falsely labeled as 
retarded or intellectually defective, thereupon appearing to 
relieve from responsibility inefficient public school systems 
which, in fact, can p roduce academically damaged children. Rather 
than serving as useful diagnostic devices, labels such as retarded 
can become dangerous and tragic devices for isolating and rejecting 
educational casualties. 

Biological and genetic explanations , probably the oldest of all 
the explanations of the academic retardation of lover-status 
children, are. In both crude or sophisticated forms, racist in 
their assertion that norrwhite or Negro children are intellectually 
inferior to whites because of inferior genes. 

Ore cannot ignore such explanations, because they have deep roots 
in American history, and are compatible with the total contemporary 
pattern of persistent racism. Further, they are offered under thr 
guise and the prestigious aura of "science." there is evidence 
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also that the theory's moat recent resurgence, as proposed by 
Professor Jensen, has influenced thought and policy on the course 
of public school desegregation and on program designed to upgrade 
the quality of education provided for minority group children. 

The biological-genetic-racial explanations are the only 
explanations of academic under achievement that do not permit any 
form of external, postnatal manipulation to prevent or remedy 
academic retardation and to increase individual achievement. 
Theories that assume that certain children enter the world with 
inferior genes or as members of Inferior races are clearly the 
most fatalistic of all explanations for underachievement : some 
are explicit in suggesting that the only proper technology for 
increasing academic achievement is eugenics- -controlling the 
breeding of individuals with inferior genes. Such theories 
consider the academic retardation of allegedly inherently inferior 
races to be lrremedisl by any educational process. They sssert 
that compensatory education, programs will, not work > that 
decentral iration will not vorkt that desegregation will not work r 
and imply if they do not assert that nothing short of biological 
control will be effective. 

One aignif leant obvioua flaw in the theories of nonvMt* 
inferiority which, so far, has not been highlighted in the 
controversy is that the theories do not explain the 
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fact that 
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low-income white students in urban public schools are also, as a 
qroup, consistently retarded in academic subjects. 

However, it Is obvious that the program proposed in this report 
rejects these simplistic, uni-dimensional theories altogether. 
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III. SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OP T H IS PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL DESIGN 

The first assumption of this design to attain high academic 
achievement of the students in the public schools of Washington, 
D.C. is that no single, simple explanation can account for the 
present intolerable level of academic retardation and. therefore, 
that no single, simplistic remedy can suffice to correct it. 
Interestingly enough, the judicial demand for desegregation of 
schools in the United States Supreme Court's Brown decision of 
1954 has led to a plethora of explanations, such as those 
summarized above which seem to have the function of explaining 
why desegregation of schools is educationally inadvisable: they 
tend to suggest rather that minority group children require 
special education because of their special needs determined by 
their special backgrounds and their special characteristics. 

It is the thesis of this report, however, that high quality of 
education in public schools cannot be attained nor can a 
tradition of educational stagnation be reversed by magic or by 
gimmicks. The determinants of the present pattern of educational 
retardation probably Involve, In a complex interrelatedness, the 
many forms of cultural and racial inequities, and their various 
effects upon lover-status minority group students. It would 
follow, therefore, that a serious educational program which 
seeks to benefit these children in demonstrable ways must address 
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itself to, and reflect, this complexity and interrelatedness. A 
simple "blueprint." approach to this complex problem would merely 
repeat a past resort to educational tinkering and token programs 
which clearly have failed to raise academic achievement in public 
school systems. 

It is here assumed that the relationship between cultural 
deprivation- -environmental pathology, racial re jection--on the 
ore hand, and academic retardation, on the other# is most complex 
and that these patterns of discrimination and injustices directly 
influence the academic performance of lover-status children to 
the extent that they converge upon, dominate, and are reflected 
in the atmosphere of the schools and the classrooms vhte'h thes. 
children are required to attend. 

Lower-status school* tend to replicate the status distinctions of 
the 'arger society. They are generally perceived as inferior 
schools, and are often, actually, inferior in facilities, materials, 
and in morale. Just as the larger society neglects lower-status 
communities in regard to housing, sanitation, and other important 
municipal services, so does it neglect the schools in these 
communities. It is here asserted that the pervasive academic 
retardation of the children required to attend these schools 
reflects most directly and specifically not general "cultufji 
deprivation* but rather the factor of school negiect--a part of 
the total pattern of neglect and rejection of powerless. 
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lower-status individuals and groups. 

In summary, soc \olog ica 1 and other dimensions of social injustices 
are critical determinants of academic retardation only when they 
are permitted to intrude into, and dominate, the atmosphere of the 
schools. They need not. Schools can be made an oasis of 
acceptance, a haven sheltering and cushioning neglected children 
from the cruel realities of their lives in blighted communities, 
rhis they must do if they are to increase the academic achievement 
of these children. 

It would be reasonable to conclude that neglected and inefficient 
public schools have become the principal, the most specific, and 
the most direct agent for the perpetuation of the cycle of social, 
racial, and economic Injustices, of community pathology, and of 
urban instability. In the light of this perspective, mobillratlon 
of the necessary resources to raise the efficiency of the public 
schools to a level of high standards and high academic performance 
would not only solve the problem of chronic academic retardation 
but would be the first serious step toward achieving a democracy 
of fact rather than of words. 

The educational design presented in this report is based upon the 
following related premises, which are supported by the best 
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1. A normal child will learn if he is properly stimulated 
and taught. 

2 . Groups of normal children# if properly stimulated and 
taught# will learn according to individual differences# 

as reflected by a normal distribution curve of achievement. 

3. The rate of learning of normal children can be positively 
or negatively manipulated by a number of factors, such 

as adult expectations# encouragement or discouragement# 
acceptance or rejection# compassion or humiliation. It 
is now generally known, on the basis of observation and 
systematic research findinga# that if a normal child is 
disparaged and if adults communicate to him# directly or 
subtly, that he is unable to# and not expected to learn, 
he, usually, will not learn. This educational veraion of 
the self-fulfilling prophecy probably plays a crucial 
determining role in the widespread academic retardation 
of rejected Jover-statua and minority group children in 
the public schools of large American cities. It is, in 
fact, the most specific way In which the complex pattern 
of social and racial discrimination Intervenes in the 
educational process, accounting for much Of the academic 
retardation of these children. 
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4. Fortunately , in a representative sample of human beings, 
organically deficient human beings comprise a relatively small 
percentage or any representative group; their deficiencies 
are relatively easy to diagnose and, certainly, could not 
account for the massive academic retardation found in 
lower-status public schoolt af American cities. 

5 . Specific, and a general pattern of external interferences, 
such as noise, poor lighting, inadequate ventilation 

and sc- on, could reduce the academic achievement of 
normal children. It is reasonable to assume that when 
such interferences are identified and corrected or 
eliminated, the normal child will begin to learn. 

6. Whatever the reasons or constellation of reasons 
responsible for learning retardation in normal children, 

if these reasons are not identified and corrected, academic 
retardation will be cumulative as these children grow 
older and are passed on from grade to grade; but if 
these interferences are identified and corrected, normal 
children will begin to learn at an accelerated rate until 
they reach or surpass their age-grade level. 

7. While it is possible for children of exceptional and 
superior intelligence to ta\e the initiative in determining 
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their own vapid rate of academic learning, the average 
child requires skilled, compassionate, and stimulating 
teaching in order to reach or approach and fulfill his 
miximuni academic potential. 

8. An analysis of successful "compensatory" or "educational 
enrichment" programs reveals that these programs are 
"successful" only vhen they succeed in imposing upon a 
particular school and classroom the pattern of essential 
ingredients of an effective educational program--systematic 
and specifically defined sequentially developed curricula: 
high expectations for the students, and acceptance of th^m 
as individuals who can perform in terms of high standards: 
effective teaching and diligent supervision! and regular 
evaluation end reinforcement of strengths. 

9. Although there is, at present, no evidence that entire 
large city public school systems can raise significantly 
the academic achievement of the children in all of its 
public schools, simply because none has , there l» 
evidence, to date, that individual schools and 
relatively small school districts can and have done so. 

The design offered in this report was developed, and is 
presented In the belief that these observations of 
successful programs provide insights for and can serve 
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as the basis for a successful systemwide educational pregram. 
Given the harsh reality that the problem of increasing academic 
retardation of the children in big city public schools has not 
yet been solved, and that the downward trend has not yet been 
halted and reversed on a systern-'ide basis, it is obvious that 
no proposed comprehens ive educational program can guarantee 
success with complete confidence. However, there is r.o 
evidence from effective programs that suggests that their 
effectiveness cannot be duplicated in larger units if the 
characteristics of effectiveness are duplicated. 

It might be helpful to state some of the conditions of 
effectiveness which would seem to increase the chances of 
eventual success of educational programs in raising and 
sustaining the academic achievement of the children in the 
srhools of a large city public school system. A preposed 
program for a strategy of change to be implemented by the 
Board of Education of Washington D.C., should meet the 
following requirement*, among others: 

--It must taXe into account the complex social, psychological, 
educational, political, and fiscal realities which must be 
manipulated in order to ebrain the desired change. 

--It must be practical, concrete, and measurable. 
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-It rust be free of the litany of excures, blame, and 
fault-finding; nor can it succumb to theoretical 
abstractions, resort to fads and gimmicXs or educational 
jargon more liXely to confuse and procrastinate rather 
than to clarify objectives and methods required to bring 
about the necessary changes. 



-It dare no longer resort to the luxuries of ‘further 
investigation,** "pilot" and "demonstration" projects, 
random experimentation, profound theorizing, and other 
devices of postponement. 



■It must be implementable . No matter how brilliant and 
ideal a program, if it cannot be implemented within the 
the limitations of reality, it will not benefit children who 
now suffer educational injury. Tor example, a realistic 
Program cannot demand chat mere human beings be replaced 
by superhuman paragons as teachers and administrators, 
and certainly it would be absurd, and, probably, a most- 
subtle device to continue to design a comprehensive 
academic achievement program for Washington, D.C. which 
would require within the next year an educational budget 
two or thine times the scope of the present budget. 



-It must be clear in its statement of goals of the overall 
design; it should spell out specific objectives and 
expectations In the attainment of the goals; it must 
suggest general directions and concrete ways in which these 
objectives can be pursued and attained and sustained; it 
must suggest methods of evaluation and accountability in 
determining the pace of change and efficiency in seeXing 
objectives; it requires a reasonable time schedule for the 
attainment of these objectives and the overall goal. 
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I V . A DESIGN FOR THE EFFECTIVE EOUt ATIOS OF CHILDREN IN THE 



The specific goal of this project is to define the processes and 
conditions under which it would be possible to provide for the 
children in the public schools of the District of Columbia the 
highest quality of education that is available to children anywhere 
in tho United States. Probably the most Important determinant of 
MARC's decision to accept the invitation of the Board of Education 
of Washington, D.C. to become involved in this educational project 
--and certainly the source of the sustained enthusiasm and energy 
which dominated the work of those who participated in it was the 
unquestioned acceptance of the belief that it is possible to attain 
and sustain the standards, conditions, and requirements essential 
for educational excellence /n the public school* of Washington, 

D.C. It is our fundamental assumption that there are no rational 
reasons why urban public schools cannot or should not provide 
for their students a quality of education equal to or superior 
to that allegedly provided for students in the most prestigious 
private and public schools. 

This stark statement of the goal of unqualified educational 
excellence for public schools with a large percentage of lover 
status children will understandably be questioned, if not 
ridiculed, by many, precisely because the existing educational 
stagnation in these schools is accepted as the norm, if not the 
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ceiling. Certainly, it could be argued that a due respect for 
cautious realism, supported by the history of past educational 
failure of these public schools, would suggest a more modest 
statement of educational goals. This project, nonetheless, 
demands the goal of attainment of educational excellence in the 
public schools because to do less--to be more "realistic ’‘--would 
require us, m effect, to be unrealistic, to make recommendations 
and suggestions which could only result in a repetition of the 
limitations, the frustrations, and the failures exemplified in 
the numerous "special compensatory programs" for the "disadvantaged" 
and other types of educational "pilot" and "demonstration" program 
gimmicks or attempts to tinker with individual components of the system. 

Furthermore, it could be argued that a failure to state the goal 
in terms of educational excellence for urban public schools--a 
failure rooted in the pervasive belief that such excellence is 
unobtainable, unthinkable, and unrealistic, if not impossible- -may 
not only have prevented the development and Implementation of 
serious educational programs in urban schools, but may also be 
the most critical, though subtle, determinant of the process of 
educational deterioration and stagnation which has charac tei i red 
public schools ir. the nation’s cities during the past three or 
four decades. This is the manifestation of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy on the level of the educational system as a whole. 
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Educational excellence for public schools is, of course, not achieved 
by the mere articulation of this goal--indeed, claims that excellence 
has been attained are not infrequent in V 2 rhetoric of annual reports 
to Boards of Education, particularly in response to demands for mere 
educational adequacy. The usual discr pancy between the glittering 
words and the illusive actuality of ai^ple educational e f f iciency--and 
the almost total absence of educational excel lence--demonstrates that 
it is far easier to manipulate words than to change educational 
conditions. A serious design to establish educational excellence in 
urban public schools must, therefore, provide specific guidelines 
designed not only to arrest the subtle and flagrant determinants of 
the momentum toward failure, but also to stimulate new determinants 
for a momentum toward success. 

In attempting to devise a serious design it is necessary to ascertain 
the significant ingredients of quality education; to define the 
specific objectives vbich must be obtained and sustained: and to 
suggest those changes (modi f ications) in policy, procedure, and 
organizational structure which seem required for the attainment of 
the specific and interrelated objectives and the overall goal. 

It is now axiomatic that no educational design, no matter how 
carefully and creatively designed, is self-implementing. A successful 
transition from design to implementation with increased chances of 
demonstrable success seems dependent upon a network of interdependent. 
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enthusiastic, and realistic supports of the various groups involved 
in the policy, leadership, and day-to-day operation of the educational 
process: a total conniitnent of mind and spirit and resources: and a 
demonstration that the suggested program meets the tests of 
concreteness and specificity, that is, that it is possible and 
implementable . 

The most important and severe test of the seriousness and relevance 
of any suggested educational design is that it demonstrate, through 
frequent and periodic and objective evaluation, observable, and 
hopefully dramatic, improvement in the academic achievement of the 
children in the schools which the program is Intended to serve. 

General observation and analysis of the educational literature, and 
specific research into effective programs suggest that effectiveness 
must be defined and ensured in the following components of the 
educational process* 

--Curriculum: 

--Educational per*onnel--teachers, supervisors, admin istrstors , 
counselors, educational aides, and tutors: 

--Parents and other significant adults: 

--Students and their peers: 
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--The nature and efficiency of the governance, administrative 
and organizational structure and supports; 

--The quality, atmosphere, and human climate, perspective, and 
philosophy of the school and the educational system of which 
it is a part. 

The educational design proposed in this report addresses itself to 
each of these components. It is important to emphasize, however, 
that while it is necessary to present the overall design in terms 
of requisites directed toward the specific components, there is an 
inevitable and significant overlap and interdependence among them 
--common principles underlie the suggestions in the various 
components . 

Given the fact that success or failure in the educational process 
of a school or a public school jystem is lihely to reflect the 
nature and dynamics of the total system rather than merely the 
pluses or minuses of an isolated part, and given the fact that 
complex systems function in terms of the inviolable Interrelatedness 
and Interdepen lence of their parts, no one aet of recommendations 
or suggestions In this report isolated from the pattern of other 
recommendations can be reasonably expected to attain maximum 
success in roving toward the goal of providing for these children 
the highest quaLity of education it la possible to design, create. 
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and sustain. It is not likely that significant and observable 
improvement in the academic achievement of the children in a public 
school system will be attained unless it is possible to modify, 
mobilize, and reorganize all of the components of that system 
toward that goal. In our judgment, the pursuit of any other 
course is the pursuit of an illusion, and, therefore, should not 
and cannot be taken seriously by thoughtful and concerned observers. 

CURRICULUM 

Curriculum may be most simply defined as the substance or content 
of what a child is expected to learn. 

Generally, what one expect* a child to learn is determined by 
empirical evidence of what normal children of a particular age and 
grade do, in fact, learn when they are exposed to content and 
encouraged to learn, Most rormal children tend to learn in a 
reasonable period of time what they are expected to learn and vhat 
they are encouraged and taught to learn. Upon the basis of available 
psychological evidence related to the educational and learning process, 
it '.a possible to control the rate of learning of a normal child, 
upward or downward, by a modification- -an enrichment or dllution--of 
the curriculum; by increasing or decreasing the skill of presentation; 
or by raising or lowering ore's standards and expectations and demands 
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in regard to the child's learning ability. (See Appendix pp. 2B-51.J 

The basic academic shills which must be effectively taught in the 
elementary y r *3es are reading, oral and written communication and 
mathematics, since these shills are essential for academic success 
in the later grades, and necessary for a construe t i ve , competitive, 
and contributory adult role in the economy and the society as a 
whole. Certainly, they are imperative as the basis of any 
realistic pride, general competence, and seif respect. 

Of these fundamental shills, probably the most basic in the 
elementary grades is the specific shill in reading, since it is 
clear that success in math and in oral and written communication 
depends upon it. It is not likely that a child will be successful 
academically if he is permitted to be deficient in the reading 
shills of word recognition and reading comprehension. 

It would follow, therefore, that in seeking to attain academic 
excellence in the public schools, concentrated emphasis in curriculum 
development and teaching be placed upon developing reading shills 
in the primary grades to the highest level of achievement possible. 

P egu is i tes : 

1. Given the primacy of reading in the attainment of academic 
success, the first step in the attempt to reverse past 
inadequacies and failures and attain educational excellence in 
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the public school system in Washington, D.C. is for that system 
to constitute the next immediate academic year as a system-wide 
Reading Mobilizatio n Year . For a period of at least one year, 
the entire curricu lum vil 1 be geared to increasing competence 
in reading and reading comprehension and will be supervised, 
guided and evaluated by reading teams for each school. These 
teams will consict of reading specialists, classroom teachers, 
and consultants from universities and teache r- tra ining schools, 
and will work in cooperation with elementary supervisors and 
the principals of each school. It is suggested that all 
extracurricular activities, e ,g . , dramatics, chorus, newspapers, 
and special cluby, even athletics, be organized around and seek 
to emphasize reading, and precise written and oral communication. 

In early childhood programs, the focus must be on cognitive 
skilla. (See Appendix, pp. 5-28.) 

2. The Reading Mobilization Teams in each school, in concert with 

teachers in workshops and seminars will assume the responsibilities 
for planning and implementing the specifics of the comprehensive 
reading program, se-.lecting a variety of materials appropriate 
to grade levels: determining the methods which will be used in 
motivating and teaching the students to read, write, and speak 
with clarity and comprehension: providing the necessary support 
and training to raise the overall professional competence of 
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teachers in the teaching of reading: and evaluating the effectiveness 
of the agresd-upon curriculum, materials, methods and quality of 
teaching in terms of observable and measurable improvements in the 
students - achievement. The teams should be prepared to make 
whatever modifications in plans ant procedures the ongoing evaluations 
suggest are necessary. 

3. The uncomprorrisable objectives of the Reading Mobil ization Year in 
each school in the system must be: 

First , to remedy all present cases of reading retardation among normal 
children in the school so that e3ch achieves at grade level or above. 

Second , to see that every normal child entering the school system will 
function and continue to function at or above grade level in reading 
and related academic skills. 

Third , to determine empirically, through the attainment of the first 
two objectives, the highest level of reading skills actually attainable 
by classes of normal children, without regard to their present age. 1,0. 
label, grade level, or current national norms. In other vords, new and 
h igher norms would be established. 

4. It is necessary that, in devising the overall curriculum, including 
reading, designed to provide the highest quality of education and raise 
dramatically the academic achievement of the children in the public 
schools, tne following requirements be meti 
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--Designation of clear . sped flc . and high s tandards of vhat 
the system expects normal children to learn at each grade 
level, and the communication of these expectations to every 
child, every teacher, and every parent. 

--Establishment of systemwide minimum floors of achievement , 
in content learning and skill mastery, appropriate to the 
age and grade of normal children, and that these expectations 
be adhered to, and obtained from each child. 

--Encouragement of flexlbi ity, creativity, d imagination in 
the teacher's choice of .mrriculum beyond the minimal 
curriculum content and the minimum expectations of achievement. 

--Provision of i mmediate success wi th reward and reinforcement 
to facilitate the learning and skill-mastery for each child. 



5. Specifically, the following requirements seem imperative to 

achieve initial success in the teaching and learning of reading: 



--The teacher must have adequate professional training in 

behavioral development diagnosis, remediation, and familiarity 
with a variety of methods and materials in order to assure his 
own competence and confidence. 



Continued training and profes sional suppor t on-the- lob must 
be provided to teachers in ways which are consistent with 
personal and professional dignity. 



-The expectations for teacher achievement, like the expectations 
for student achievement, must be clear, specific, attainable, 
and challenging. 



-- Materials used in the initial and early stages must be 

stimulating and specifically oriented toward the sequential 
development of reading skills r e .q . , the repeated association 
of the visual stimulus of the letters of the alphabet and 
combination of letters with specific sounds. 

--The natural curiosity and interest of children can be 
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constructively exploited to involve the children as active 
participants in the excitement and exhilaration which are 
possible in the process of learning to read. A cycle of 
success and self-confidence must be developed as the child is 
encouraged to learn and as he develtps a sense of pride arising 
out of the reality of success, discovery, and skill mastery. 
This sense of confidence can lx' further supported by involving 
the children in the preparation and modification of curriculum 
materials. 



--In regard to those early ch 1 ldhood programs designed 

specifically to stimulate capacity to read — most do not — the 
evidence suggests that, despite their frequent popularity, 
they cannot be seen as substitutes for continued systematic 
efforts to teach reading in the elementary grades. Indeed, 
research indicates that early pre-school gains in cognitive 
development are not sustained in the elementary grades unless 
intensive intervention to reinforce achievement occurs in 
those grades. As noted above, no specific program appears 
to be effective, taken alone. 



6. Advocates of various methods of teaching reading tend to deprecate 
the effectiveness of methods not their own and son etim.es suggest 
or assert that the crisis in reading retardation is due to 
reliance on a competing method. 



While the available evidence on the efficiency cf any particular 
method over all others does rot seem conclusive, and while the 
bias of this report leans toward favoring the basic phonics 
approach to the teaching of reading in the early elementary grades, 
it is the considered judgment of those involved in this project 
that a particular method of teaching or a particular set of 
materia]* is not, in Itself, the determining factor in the 
success of teaching and learning to read, (See Appendix, pp. 28-40. 
Therefore, Instead of specific recommendations on method or 
materials, it is suggested that the Reading Mobil i t at ion Team 
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in each school, discussed above, determine the choice of 
methods and materials and be free to experiment with as much 
flexibility as sterns indicated by the learning needs of the 
individual children. The test of the effectiveness of any 
method must be and remain the overriding, the dominant fact 
of the actual academic achievement of an intellectually 
normal child. 

7. In regard to oral and written communication , it it recommended 
that these skills integral to the reading process be taught 
and emphasized as critical components of the Reading 
Mobilization Year program. Every attempt should be made to 
expose the children to the wonder and beauty of language and 
to develop in them a respect for the precise meaning, ucs, 
and pronunciation of words as the vehicles of expression 

and communication of ideas and feelings. It is possible 
to develop these insights in very young children as a part 
of the adventure of their own beginning use of language, 

8. Concerning the teaching of the prevailing dialect or 
permitting mispronunciations or grammatical license, while 
the evidence indicates that the language used in low-income 
areas of our cities and r,ation--and often elsewhere as vell-- 
does jeflect such practices, It la the judgment of this report 
that this Is not a function of schools. 
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control of policy and professional quality in the public 
schools are indeed serious in a desire to raise the quality 
of education in those schools toward a level of excellence, 
one of their first obligations is to see that the Engl ish 
language is taught effectively, and respected and learned 
by all children in their schools. The basic function of 
schools is to correct deficiencies which would remain 
vincorrected were it not for the schools. Language, written 
and, part icular ly, oral communicat ion, is a badge of caste 
and class and upward mobil ity--for better or for worse. It 
is an obvious fact that the dialect of the ghettos, and all 
other dialects, are not now, nor are they likely to be in the 
foreseeable future, occupationally or academically corpetit ive . 
They are personal, social, and economic handicaps which can 
and should be corrected by the schools. 

9. It is also, therefore, urged that one specialist on each 

Reading Mobilization Team be assigned the responsibility of 
designing and implement ing a p rogra m to ra l sc the qual ity of 
the written and spoke n language of the children in that 
school, including curricular and such extracurricular 
activities as debates, discussion groups, dramatic presentations, 
school newspapers and mazarines, and other activities 
suggested by the studentt themselves. 
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10. in the zeal to raise the level of achievement of students 
in the basic skills of reading and oral and written 
communication, one cannot afford to permit retardation in 
mathematics and at the same time remain faithful to the 
overall goal of obtaining academic excellence in the public 
schools. As a matter of fact, skill in mathematics is 
dependent upon reading and is itself a form of communication, 
tndeed, one could transform the argument or demand to teach 
English as a "second language" by insisting upon the teaching 
of mathematics as the "second language" in the public 
elementary schools, 

it is, therefore, necessary that specific systemwide minimum 
grade-ievel goals, and appropriate syllabi, be developed for 
the teacn ing of mathematics 

11. It is recommended that the goals in mathematics be implemented 
by the same process at suggested for reading in Recomrendat ion 
2 , above, of a Mathematics Team of teachers supported by 
specialists and consultant* from universities an-' teachers' 
colleges. The specific responsibilities of the mathematics 
task foice in each school will include: 

--Revision and updating of a ma thematic! curriculum for 
each grade and school. 
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--Determination of the support and further training needed 
by each teacher and supervisor to increase her professional 
shill in the teaching of rrathematics , and provision i *. 
that support and t rain i n g in content and methodo logy 
necessary for teaching effectiveness, particularly in the 
elementary grades. 

--Development of a system of supervis ion and ongoing eva luat ion 
consistent with professional dignity and teaching and 
learning success. 

--Finding or developing instruments for diagnosing and correcting 
problems of individual students which bloc* the learning of 
the language of mathematics . 

A number of special reading and mathematics programs in deprived 
area schools have, in the past, been initiated and many have failed. 

It is the opinion of the project group that the only explanation 
for thU failure that is consistent with the evidence Is the 
probability that such programs have been initiated in isolation 
from other essential ingredients required for effective achievement 
in a school or in a school system. No individual program, however 
intensive, and no particular factor will work alone, in isolation 
from related and necessary changes in the system as a whole, Vitnout 
such organisational changes, the educational system cannot maintain 
ever initial gains achieved by such programs. it Is crucial, 
therefore, that the massive Reading Mobillratlon Year, and the 
mathematics program, must be seen as parts of • whole, single 
factors among many which, taken together, and on*y so, comprise an 
effective educational program. 
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EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
Teachers : 

Without question, if there is a single most important factor which 
determines success or failure in attempts to achieve the goal of 
educational excel lence- -to assure that each child is, in fact, 
learning up to the maximum level consistent with his potentialities 
--it ic the c ritical role of the teacher . The classroom teacher 
is the central point upon which all other aspects of educational 
quality converge. Indeed, the total pattern of requisites and 
recommendations dealing with curriculum, administrative policies 
procedures, and organization, students and parents presented in 
this report may be seen as contributing to educational effectiveness 
only insofar as they support and contribute to the effectiveness 
of the classroom teacher through increasing professional 
competence, personal confidence, and sustained effectiveness ^s 
these are reflected in the observable academic achievement of the 
students . 

It should be embarrassing to state the obvious fact that the 
teaching profession is the most important profession in any complex 
and civilized society, and that all other professions are 
necessarily dependent upon teaching. 
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Given this inevitable and inescapable pivotal role of teachers, at 
all levels of that profession, it is difficult to understand how a 
highly developed scientific and technologically dominated society 
ever permitted the teaching profess ion--Dar t icu la rly elementary and 
secondary school teaching--to be relegated to a comparatively 
inferior level of prescige and status. 

At the heart of any serious program designed to attain academic 
excellence in the public schools there must be a realistic formula 
to reverse this fact of low status for teachers and to plan and 
implement programs and institute necessary procedures to raise the 
status, prestige, and effectiveness of the teaching profession, 
Given the complexity of historical, economic, psychological, and 
other forces which have determined the present negative status of 
that profession, It will not be easy to reverse this, and to 
substitute in its place positive self-image and unquestioned 
general respect for professionally competent teachers. But this 
must be done--and soon. 

Events of recent years suggest that the imperative need to raise 
the status and effectiveness of the teaching profession cannot be 
met merely by salary incr ;ases --upgrading the economic status of 
the prof e ss ion-- important as this is, and as long delayed as the 
assumption of responsibility to reduce the discrepancy between 
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teachers and other comparable professions has been. Nor can 
teachers themselves be ashed to upgrade the status and 
effectiveness of their profession through sentimentalistic 
appeals for "dedicat ion*' , "self-sacrifice", and "social 
sensitivity", when these admirable human qualities are not, 
in fact, supported by economic, situational, training, and 
supervisory realities conducive to professional effectiveness 
and status. Certainly, such appeals required supporting 
realities to achieve effectiveness, prestige, and status for 
other professions, such as medicine and law. 



Fssential to any serious program for the attainment of the highest 
level of respect for the teaching profession are the follovingi 



-•Preaas ignme nt preparation and continued training on-the-job. 

--Continued evaluation of performance. 

--Dignified and professional aupe rv inion . 

--Healthy and positive relations between teachers and 

supervisors, administrators, educational aides, parents, 
and foremost, of course, their students. 

--Differential staffing and career development and rewards 
for teachers in terra of their training, ongoing objective 
evaluations, and demonstrable performance, aa indicated by 
the academic achievement of their students. 



Almost no student or concerned observer of the problems of large 
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urban public school systems would now question the need for a 
rigorous reexamination and reformation of existing teacher training 
programs and teacher certification procedures. Traditional 
approaches to the training of teachers in most, if not all, schools 
of education are clearly holdovers from a past and relatively simple 
society and educational system, and do not appear to meet the needs 
of a rapidly changing, complex, and demanding technological 
society. It is probably not an exaggeration to assert that most 
teacherf are being now prepared for the teaching profession as if 
they were to teach in the urban schoolc of the 19i0‘s, or even 
in the rural "litcle red school house." The apparent greater 
success and seeming competence of these teachers, when they 
function in suburban schools, nay be merely a reflection of the 
artificial hothouse isolation of these suburban schools, in which 
such deficiencies as the anachronistic training of their teachers 
are not apparent. 

Nonetheless, there remains the obvious and mocking fact that the 
turbulence, the complexities, and the ferment of conterr.porary 
cities demand more of urban public schools, including a higher 
level of professional competence from teachers, with training that 
begins to reflect contemporary, and irreversible, urban, social, 
scientific, and technological realities. So far. the majority ef 
teacher training institutions, their curricula and their methods. 
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do not seem sensitive or responsive to this simple educational fact. 



Requ i s i tea i 

Given the imperative reed to upgrade the status, prestige, and 
effectiveness of the teething profession, these priorities are 
necessary : 



12. One of the first procedures for the Board of Education and 
its professional staff, under this program, should be to 
invite appropriate representative* from universities 
and teacher-t ra ining institutions in the Washington, D.C. area 
to a series cf conferences or seminar* to begin the discussion 
o f : 



--A systematic reexamination of existing t eacher training 
programs , including the relative time and attention given to 
methods courses, as distinct from courses in substance and 
content . 

--The extent to which# and the reasons why, the training of 
teachers should or should not be different from the training 
of students of students of liberal arts and sciences, and 
must now include--in the light of the effect of contemporary 
problems on the educational process in the public schools-- 
greater emphas is on soci al sc i ences such as sociology, 
anthropology, and social psychology. 

--ways in which teacher expectat ions for studen t pe r form-ance 
can be stimulated positively through teacher education 
programs, in teacher training and on-the-job, in term* of the 
important findings of systematic studies that teacher 
expectations &re a most critical factor in student academic 
achievement. Teachers should be exposed to the research 
literature and case studies and to actual laboratory classroom 
situations which Support these findings. (See Appendix# pp, 
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--Ways in which necessary changes in preparatory training and 
on-the-job training can bt implemented in coopera t ion w ith 
universities, teacher education institutions, and public schools. 

13. Closely related to the problem of teacher training is the problem 
of teacher certification . According to current practices, large 
urban public school systems tend to certify teachers who have 
taVen the required courses, met the degree requirements of the 
teacher training institution and, in some cases, demonstrated 
additional competence by passing a local examination. It is the 
considered judgment of the project group that this ritualized 
system of teacher certification, tied as it is to an 
anachronistic system of teacher training, rust be modified. Tf 
the modification is to increase the status and effectiveness of 
the teacher profession, it should move in the direction of the 
reformation of the program suggested by Abraham Flexner, in regard 
to medical education, which resulted in the monumental contribution 
of upgrading of the training and certification of physicians. 
{M edical Education in the United States , Carnegie foundation For 
The Advancement of Teaching, New Yorh, 1910.) 

Spec i f ical ly, it ia points out that, in any contemporary plan for 
the certification of teachers, it be recognized that even as the 
granting of the m.D. degree to a young p-ersen does not automatically 
qualify him to practice melicire without further supervised 
tra>ning-*an i nte^ ,ish ip- - i t slould be recognized 
that the granting of an A, b. or b. S. degree in 
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education does not automatically qualify an individual to 
be certified as an independent teacher. Certainly, the 
future lives and destiny of children are as precious and 
demand as many safeguards as the health and survival of 
patients . 

14 . It is, therefore, a requisite that the beginning teacher 
continue to be supervised and supported during the first 
three years of assignment to classroom teaching* This 
initial period of on-the-job supervision would be, in 
effect, an extension and deepening of the student- teaching 
experience. The responsibility for this type of continued 
training and supervision would be borne jointly by personnel 
in the colleges and universities and the professional 
personnel of the school system. 

It might be of value to designate this beginning status--the 
entering career level of the teaching profession, similar 
to that of a medical intern and resldent--as Resident 
Teacher , 

At this entering level of Resident Teacher, indlvidusla 
would he rigorously and professionally supervised and 
evaluated, and would receive more flexible assignments 
an! laboratory and seminar training as part of the primary 
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classroom responsibilities and as practical supports for 
personal and professional growth and effectiveness. 

The certification of the teacher would become a reality a f ter , 
rather than at the beginning of, the Resident Teacher status. 

A Resident Teacher could be certified, hopefully, at the end of 
the minimal period of three years--but no later than five years-- 
after systematic assessment of the teacher's strengths and 
weaknesses, much after the manner of the proposal for certification 
from Robert Bhaerman, Director of Research of the American 
Federation of Teachers. (AFT QuEST Paper 7, n. d . , p. 7.) with 
certification there should be evidence of an increase of confidence, 
professional security, and overall effect iveneas as a teacher. 

The demonstration of such professional growth and teaching 
ef fcctiveness should automatically entitle the Resident Teacher to 
promotion to the next level on the career ladder suggested 
immediately below. 

IS. Some students of the problem of complex educational systems have 
dared to suggest a system of dif ferentia 1 staffing as a major step 
toward increasing the status of the teaching profession and thereby 
raising the educational efficiency of public schools. (See 
Appendix, pp. 90-107,1 
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This report accepts this rationale and concurs with this 
recommendation. It is, hereby, recommended that the Board 
of Education of Washington, D.C. institute the first phases 
of a program by which certified teachers be eventually 
classified and rewarded on the basis of rank. To be of 
educational value, it would follow that the rank and rewards 
of a teacher could not be determined merely by longevity or 
by the mere collection of credits in graduate courses, but 
by demonstration of the teacher's ability to raise the 
academic achievement of his pupils and to contribute to 
the professional growth of his peers. 

The following four-rank stage is suggested* 

--Resident Teacher, described above; 

--Staff (or Experienced, or Certified) Teacher; 

"■Senior Teacher: 

- -Ka3ter Teacher . 

A Staff or Certified Teacher would continue some relationship 
with the personnel of collaborative colleges and universities, 
would contribute to the professional development of peers 
and Resident Teachers, and would be primarily evaluated 
in terns of demonstrated ability to contribute to high 
academic achievement of the students. The Staff or 
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Certified Teacher vould be roughly equivalent in rank to 
an Assistant Professor in a university. 

The third level of professional rank, the Senior Teacher , 
would be similar in rank to Associate Professor. Individuals 
would be promoted to this rank in terms of meeting the same 
or higher standards of evaluation for previous promotions 
plus the demonstration of that level of personal 
and professional maturity which would be attested to by 
peers in the teaching profession, by aupervi tori , and 
parents. General reputation, based upon realistic 
assessments and consistent performance, ahould be sn 
important standard to be met before a teacher attains this 
rank The upper range of compensation of the Senior 
Teacher should be at least equal to the compensation 
provided for Assistant Principals and other supervisory 
and administrative individuals of this rink. 

16. The highest professional rank to be achieved by members 
of the teaching profession in this suggested schema Is 
that of Master Teacher . To be of maximum motivational 
value and in order to increase the chances that the 
individuals who attain this rank are being, in fact, 
rewarded for outstanding perforrance as a teacher , this 
rank should be reserved for truly distinguished, imaginative. 
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creative, and conaistently effective teachers. Master 
Teachers must be required to demonstrate their right t^ this 
status, which is equivalent to that of a full Professor, 
by their ability to help other teachera fulfill their 
professional potentials and, above all, by the evidence 
that their students are stimulated to learn, are held to 
highest standards, and achieve up to and beyond general 
expectations. Actual nomination and promotion to the 
rank of Master Teacher should be made on the basis of 
the enthusiastic conaensus of the teacher’s peers in a 
given school, the supervisors, and concerned parents. 

The compensation of the Master Teacher should be at least 
equal to that of a Principal. 

'The rank of Pi stlnqu i shed Teacher should be available to 
those extraordinary teachers in a public school system 
vho have demonstrated their skills as a teacher not only 
in terms of the standards for attaining the rank of 
Master Teacher, but also in terms of their contribution* 
to the st^nfards and quality of the educational profession 
nationally. The percentage of individuals to whom this 
rank is awarded by the system should be no greater than 
the number of individuals who receive the rank of 
Distinguished Professor in a large university. Their 
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remuneration should be at least equal tc that of assistant 
and as^^ciate superintendents. 

If this proposed schema for differential staffing and 
reward for differential contributions to the educational 
process is seriously considered, adopted, and the steps 
taken to implement it, it vill be necessary to see that 
certain conditions prevail and that certain safeguards 
ire maintained if the chances of success are to be 
increased and the chances of failure decreased or 
e 1 iminated. 

For example, it is imperative that the ranges of salary 
within each rank be appropriate to the demands of that 
rank and time of service in the position, and, realistically, 
it would not be possible to require that any individual 
presently in the system suffer economically, nor could 
such individuals be legally required to relinquish their 
rights of tenure. 

Appropriate safeguards oi due process, rights of review 
and control and protection against arbitrary administrative, 
supervisory, and other abuses of the evaluation and 
prorotional process must be developed and objectively 
and justly enforced. 
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This design persists in seeking to recognize and reward, in 
fi realistic and protected way, the potential end the actuality 
of teaching excellence, as determined by the judgment of 
peers, supervisors, parents, and by the academic performance 
of their students. 

The staged implementation of this plan to increase the 
status and effectiveness of the teaching profession, through 
a realistic system of professional ranks and differential 
rewards, could contribute to the eventual solution of some 
major problems vhich seem related to the present stagnation 
of urban public education. At present, teachers cannot 
expect to attain the higher salary scales available in the 
educational system by remaining within the teaching 
profession. Higher salaries are reserved for supervisors 
and administrators. This ceiling upon the salaries and status of 
teachers requires teachers to rove from teaching as a 
career to seek the economic and status rewards reserved 
only for administrators. The formula suggested here would 
rake it possible for teachers to continue their professional 
development and cont rifcut ions within the career of the 
teaching profession itself. 

This plan would al',o meet another pervasive inequity accepted 
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universally vithin educational systems: namely, salary 
discrimination based upon sex. At present, most teachers 
are females and most supervisors and admin istratora are 
males. As previously indicated, the present salary levels 
and ceilings for teachers are consistently below the salary 
levels for supervisors. This sex-caste discrimination has 
contributed to the fact that males tend to shua elementary 
and secondary school teaching as a career, and the related 
fact that males tend to gravitate toward the higher paying 
supervisory and administrative roles. Indeed, the top 
supervisory positions in large urban public school systems 
are, in fact, a male monopoly. 

The plan of differential rank and appropriate differential 
reward according to rank could contribute to raising the 
overall atatus, prestige, and effectiveness of teachers: 
could stabilise and increase the economic base of teacher# 
with the salary for aenior ranks of teachers approaching 
parity with the salary of supervisora, thereby, 
enhancing the career development potential of the teaching 
profession and attracting s higher proportion of males to 
a career in teaching. 
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Executi e e : 



Eyen as ono asserts the paramount importance of the classroom 
teacher in determining the quality of education provided for 
children in the elementary and secondary schools, one cannot 
ignore the fact that an efficient public school system requires 
competent executives as important agents in helping to attain 
and sustain educational effectiveness. (See Appendix, pp. 77-81.) 

Indeed, some of the evidence examined a* bases for this report 
suggest* strongly that the quality of education observed in a 
given school is largely a function of the competence end 
characteristics of that school seen as a total unit, and that 
leadership in that school ia the significant factor in the 
efficiency of that unit, as determined by high student achievement. 
There is also evidence that the same is true for school districts: 
there, a high level of academic achievement of the children in 
the schools comprising the district seems directly related to 
the clarity, the compassion, the sensitivity, and the overall 
professional qualities of the district superintendent. 

It is clear, therefore, that any serious attempt to inprove 
dramitically the academic achievement of the children in a 
public school jysttr must address itself specifically to the 
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essential role of executives at various levels, in the functioning 
of a modern and complex urban public school system. Requisites 
in this area must, therefore, deal with the critical problems of 
defining those character! sties which are necessary for effective 
executives (defined here as the range between principal and 
superintendent): determining the problems which interfere with 
this effectiveness: eliminating those interferences, and 
instituting those procedures for the training and motivation of 
executives which are designed to increase ef fectiveness . 

17. It is, therefore, important that the Board of Educ*ition of 
Washington, D.C. institute a program, through which the 
chief executive officer of the system, the Superintendent 
of Schools, will appoint a small working task force of 
knowledgeable individuals within the system, members of the 
community, and individuals from teacher-tra Ining institutions 
to identify the e f feet Ive pr Incipa la . supervisors , and superintendents 
who are now functioning within the system. The characteristics 
of these identified individuals would be examined and 
compared with the characterist ics of average and inadequate 
supervision. \s superior executives are identified, these 
individuals would be encouraged and rewarded and brought 
into a systematic program designed to raise the level of 
professional performance of less adequate executives in ways 
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consistent with the professional dignity of the individuals 
involved. The strengths of all executives should be reinforced 
through such a program, and the weaknesses identified and 
eliminated as rapidly as possible. 

Eventually, it would be the unenviable responsibility of a 
working peer group of executives to determine which executives 
seem unable to profit from an agreed-upon systematic program 
to increase their effectiveness, and to recommend, in 
consequence, that such Individuals be transferred to other 
duties and responsibilities which do not directly bear upon 
the effectiveness of teachers and the academic performance 
of the students. 

IB. A common and increasing complaint heard from executives at 
levels is that administrative and clerical respot.s ibi l i t i e s 
Leave little lime for the crucial responsibility of educational 
leader t h ip . 

At each level of educational executive leadership from, 
principal to superintendent, therefore, thn educational 
leader will te provided with an administrative deputy, and 
administrative assistants, where necessary. Adni ni e t ra t i ve 
drpjtirs end assistants, designated as fduc at ions l 
Ad- inis t r a I or s , would be specifically and exclusively 
responsible for al^ini st rat Ivo , day-to-day problems of 
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obtaining supplies, equipment, and maintenance, record-Veepi ng 
and jo on, thereby freeing the top educational supervisor of 
the school, the school district, or the school system to 
devote his energies almost exclusively to problems of 
education, particularly to support and facilitate the 
educational role of the teachers. 

It should bo clearly understood that this recommendation doea 
not imply dual or parallel educational r esponsibil i ty and 
authority. The final responsibility for the operation and 
the efficiency of the school, school district, or school 
system must remain in the hands of the principal, 
assistant superintendents, and tuperintendent, respectively. 
Ibis i s essential because all administrative decisions in a 
school or a public school system have educational implications 
and the basic function of administration and administrators 
in an efficient public school system is to facilitate the 
educational process, rather than to Interfere with or to seeV 
to control it . 

It vould. therefore, be the responsibility of the chief 
educational executive in the system, the superintendent, and 
the chief educator in all units of that system to see that 
the administrator* assigned to them do, in fact, operate a. 
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facilicators of the educttlonal process. With this type of 
nominal and functional reorganization of the executive 
structure of public school systems, the principals, 
assistant superintendents, and superintendents will be free 
to serve as catalysts for high quality of education, l/nder 
these conditions, they will be able to select potentially 
competent teachers, participate in programs of support of the 
positive potential of all teachers, vorX with parents and 
community groups toward obtaining the highest quality of 
education for all of the children in the public schools, and 
maintain the positive atmosphere of compassion, cooperation, 
and involvement essential to the attainment of educational 
excellence in each school. 

E Jucat Io na 1 Aides ( Par a - rrof en Iona } s) x 

Within recent years a novement has developed and spread toward the 
use of para-professionals (this report prefer# the more affirmative 
term, Educational Aides) as assistants to teachars or as community 
aides In large public schools. This movement seems to stem not 
only from practical needs for teachir assistance, but from a 
recognition of the fact that with the increasing complexity of 
the probiers of large urban public school systems and tho increasing 
Jr?- snds upon classroom teachers, adults who are not teachers can 



important help in rcetirg the educational and school - rel ated 
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needs of the children. [See Appendix, pp. 66-B9.) 

The role of Educational Aides would seem to be parallel to that of 
medical aides, nurses' aides, medical ass is v'.nts , and other supportive 
technicians. Educational Aides in the public schools throughout the country, 
are assigned to a variety of supportive functions, including assisting 
teachcrr and wording with individual children in the classroom, 
assisting educational supervisors and administrators in the school, 
assisting librarians, counselors, and other non-ttacMng 
professionals, supervising the activities of the students in study 
periods, on the playground, and other extracurricular or after-achool 
homework or study sessions, and serving at liaison between the 
community and the school. 

Re q uisit es j 

19. Given the fact that there has been an expressed and actual 
need for adults who could aid and support the classroom 
teacher and thereby enhance the teacher's primary 
educational effectiveness, it is recommended that a more 
int ensive , and more s y s t e ma 1 1 c program for the 
r ecruitncnt . t , and signi fican t use c^f Educa tional 

Aides be developed and implemented by the Washington, D.C. 
public school aystem. In order to provide for the most 
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effective use of the cadre of Educational Aides and to assure 
that their contributions are, in fact, geared toward the 
primary goal of this overall educational prog ram- -namely , to 
demonstrate an increase in the academic achievement of the 
students in the public school s--the following conditions are 
necessary : 



--In the selection and training and assignment of Educational 
Aides, it must be clearly understood that the pr ima ry 
responsib ilit y for the ed uca t ior.a 1 process in th^e c 1 as a room 
L* h° .l <3 by the t eacher , and it is, therefore, essential 
thit the teacher play the determining role in the selection 
of the particular Aide or Aides assigned to him. 

'-All Educational Aides assigned to a particular school 

should be, av far a* possible, paren ts or ot he r in diy_ ldu al s 
drawn from the cqmrunlj.^ s erved by each sch ool , in order to 
facilitate the dcsir?d joal of increasing the involvement 
of parents and other concerned individuals in the activities 
of the schc'Ol . 

- - E Juca l iona 1 Aides require intens ive tra inin g for thetr role 
i-i teachers need training in the effective use of aides so 
that each may play a positive, mutually-reinforcing role In 
the eijcatlonil process, and a role consistent with their 
dignity as hjmn beings and with full recognition of their 
co V r l out i on to the attainment of the goal of the highest 
quality of education which can be provided. 

- -Conditi ons co nduc ive fox m utu al re ipoct among teachers, 

supervisors, and Educat Iona 1 Aides must prevail. Spec i f lea 1 1 y , 
the positive contributions of Educational Aides vould he 
Impaired by such arbitrary status distinctions as occurs in 
certain other cities as requiring them to separate bathroom 

and eating facilities. 

--Educational Aides should be provided every opportunity, Indeed, 
shoull be encouraged, as ind'catec. by the capacity of the 
individual and his own Interests, to develop their sV 1 1 1 s 
by further educat i,on or professional tralMtvj so tat 
they ray rove along the career ladder available to the 
classroom teachers. If their classroom experience as 
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par aprofess ionals is similar to that required for student 
teaching, course credit for field work as Aides should be 
explored. 

It should be made clear that there are realistic opportunities 
for developing the skills of the individual who demonstrates 
the capacity to profit from further training, without any 
arbitrary and fixed ceilings upon professional mobility . 
Indeed, it is suggested that the role of the Educational 
Aide, itself, can be even more effective if it ia seen to 
opc/ate as part of the educational process by which the 
individuals are, themselves, educated systematically ai 
they assist in the education of their children. 

20. Systematic efforts should also be made to recruit and involve 
in the roles of Educational Aides as high a proportion as 
possible of male* from, communities served by the school. 

The present dearth of male teacher* in the elementary grade* 
could at least be partially compensated for by aggressive 
recruit ment* tpviMng , an d use ojf male. Educational Aide s . 

These men would not only serve as models for the male stud^ntr 
in the school* but would, in consequence, t>e constructively 
involved in the important social process of education. It 
is, therefore, all the more necessary to ensure that the 
condition* essential to attract and hold male Educational 
Aides prevail in any serious program of this sort. 



Tutors i 

Ordinarily, tutoring progra-s are planned with the premise that 
tutors primarily benefit the students vboa they tutor In recent 
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years, a number of high school* and college* have developed tutoring 
programs, thereby providing their student* with an opportunity to 
make so™* specific contributions to the education Of less privileged 
children. A few v-i^re ago a study of the effects of a tutoring 
program i3ee Appendix, p. 1 10) revea led the surprising finding that 
the tutors themselves tended to benefit as much it if not more, 
in academic terms than those studentc whom they tutored. This 
finding augoerts that the traditional type of tutoring programs 
could be modified to rely not only on the usual relationship between 
more privileged rvldd i e -c lass children, who are usually the tutors, 
and less advantaged students, who are usually tutored, but expanded 
or altered so that less advantaged young people are recruited as 
tutors with the direct objective of improving their own academic 
achievement, obviously, the students whom they tutor would not 
suffer Iron this arrangement t in fact, it nay well be that the 
elimination of the socio-economic *tatu3 gap between tutors and 
those tulcred will lead to educational dividends for both groups. 



Pc gu_i Sites r 

21. Tbicreforo, it is recommended that there be developed anJ 

instituted a s yster at i c tu tor i i g pr ogram to recruit atuder.ts 
as tutors from the higher grades of each elementary or 
junior high school' to recruit high school students residing 
’n the particular cc-r’unity in which the school is located- 
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and, also, wherever possible, to recruit college students 
who reside in that community. These tutors, particularly the older 
ones, could servo as additional assistants to Educational Aides 
to the classroom teachers. They could assist in classroom 
study periods, in tutoring, and in homework assignment 
sessions. This pool of older tu’ors could be systematically 
encouraged to consider a choice of the teaching profession, 
and assisted financially in such plans. 

As in the case of the Educational Aides, the effective use 
of tutors, as determined b* the increase in the academic 
achievement of the children In the public school*, would 
depend upon the ability of leadership to ensure that certain 
positive conditions prevail. Among the conditions which 
would seem to be necessary are these: 

•-The tutors rust be selected carefully. In temr.s of their 
capacity to teach r.nd their capacity to benefit academically 
from the program . 

--They rust be trained <ind ocLentel to identify compassionately 
with the students assigned to them. 

--They must be capable of working cooperatively with clssiroom 
teachers. Educational Aides, and parents. 

Given these conditions, tutors would be a rest valuable asset 



in helping the students obtain high levels of academic 
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achievement . and would be expected to record significant 
achievement gains themselves. Again, it would be desirable 
to make a vigorous effort to recruit as many young males 
for the tutoring role as possible and make every effort 
to involve them in all phases of the educational process. 

STlTiiNTs 

As noted earlier, many of the theories which seek to explain the 
persistence of academic retardation of minority group and lovtr-st atus 
children explicitly assert, or implicitly suggest, that the basic 
deficiency is to be found in the students themselves and In their 
parents and families, and that, as a consequence of a host of 
background deprivation factors, these children cannot achieve beyond 
their present rate, no matter hov professionally competent the 
teaching provided for them in the public schools, (see Appendix pp. 117-135 

Given the frequency of these explanations, and the ease with which 
they tend to be accepted uncritically and disseminated by educators 
and other*: and given the possibility that some, if not all, of 
these explanations might account for the academic retardation of 
certain otherwise normal children In the public schools 1 : certain 
ktepr need o be taken: 
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22. The Board of Fducr.tion of Washington, D.C. should immediately 
institute a system-wide diagnostic program designed to 
determine the number of children in the public school* who 
do, in fact, com© to school hungry and those who have the 
type of visual, auditory and other types of sensory or 
physical defects which Interfere with their ability to learn. 
Provisions should then be made to see that thoae children 
who come to school hungry are fed, either in their homes cr 
at school; and that the school also intervene to see that 

all sensory and other defects vhich interfere with childrens* 
ability to learn are corrected. 

23. The Board must address itself specifically to the problem of 
raising and sustaining the motivation to learn of the child 
whose natural curiosity and excitement aoout learning has 
been blocVel by experiences of failure* In th*t regard, the 
whole thrust of this report is that the most realistic approach 
to the solution of this problem It to provide for these 
children the highest quality of education possible » to hold 
then to the highest standards and oxpec* at ions ; to provide 

for them we 1 1 - tr a i re J , competent and compassionate teachers 
ani an overall school atmosphere vhich radiates resect and 
acceptance of *ach child as inherently worthy of respect. 
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But beca-se the evidence is clear that high student motivation, 
like prid* ani self-respect, cannot be sustained merely through 
words and preachments, it is recommended that in the actual 
educational process each child be provided with a realistic 
basis, for pride by direct evidence that he can be successful 
in mastering academic skills. This recommendation rests upon 
the assumption that t lie re 'a a cyclic rel aticnship be twee n 
high mot ivati on and concrete ev ider.ce o f succ ess » -as the 
child discovers that it is possible for him to learn, his 
natural motivation to learn wiil fce enhanced and, conversely, 
if he experiences failure he vil> reduce his motivation for 
learning as a fom of escape from a situation intolerable 
to his ego. It is o* cc irie assumed that form of 

concrete evidence of educational success can be pri /ided by 
concerned teachers uo any norr?l child. 

. It is suggested further that co~pe t i t ion be utilired as an 
effective stimulant u motivation, rot even the rest severe 
critics or sentimental apologists for the educational status 
quo assert that minorfty group children, no matter how low 
their rotivation for academic achievement, lack competitiveness. 
In fact, or.e could point to the success of r.any of these 
youngsters in athletic co-petition as evidence of an almost 
co-pens a tcry cor pctltivencss among these individuals 
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Vizve been excluded fror, the usual channels of social, economic, 
and educational compet i t io.i . 

It is suggested, therefore, that the normal or compensatory 
competitiveness of these children be tapped a* a source of 
motivation for high academic achievement. \ system that would 
tie academic success to concrete reva rJa such as certificates, 
medals, plaques, and books should be developed, dramatically 
and attractively publicized, and instituted throughout the 
public schools as soon possible. The project group examined 
models for raising the motivation of these children through 
reliance on, money or tokens, as a form of money, as rewards 
(See Appendix, p.l?b), but this report rejects this form of 
motivation, probably M>rc for moral and esthetic than for 
scientific or practical reasons. 

2b, it Is further suggested that any system of concrete reward of 
outstanding individual achievement be planned and designed as 
an Integral part of a *y«tera oT group cr class competition 
in order to guard against the reinforcement of ruthless, 
egocentric competitiveness as a part of the child's educat lorvi 1 
e / pe r i c nee . 

In the elementary an middle grades a veil-planned a bater of 
c ol If ct lye c ompet it Io n, of competition for class prizes »n 
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reading* spelling, and quality of class newspapers may well 
be a most important component for raising the quality of 
modem public school education. In such a program, the 
children will not only learn to read, do arithmetic and apcah 
and write correctly, but will also learn that it is the 
responsibility of each individual to contribute to the 
success of the group~»and it is the responsibility of the 
group to see that each individual within the group succeeds. 

Thie reinforcement of group nuccesa may bo essential to the 
success of the individuals within the group and would be a 
positive use of peer group pressure toward, rather than 
away from, academic success among these chiiuron. competition 
among schools to raise academic achievement could have the 
further effect of stimulating educational personnel to 
reinforcement of success through positive use of peer group 
pressure and support. 

26. Given this individual -group competition emphasis, and the 
desire to build into the educational process for these 
children a sense of group loyalty and a sense of responsibility 
among more successful individuals to help otners success 
--itself sn important educational obj ect I ve - * it is necessary 
that all classes in the elementary and Junior high schools 
of the Wd«hington, D.C. public school system be organifed in 
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ten.is of the reality of the variety of ability and differential 
talente among individual human beings, 1 . e , , hete roqeneous 
grouping s , Studies indicate that ir programs based on 
homogeneous groupings, children assigned to lover level classes 
are educationally damaged and personally rejected by such 
ass ignmert--and, certainly, children who are assigned to superior 
classes are not benefitted to a degree sufficient to balance the 
humiliation inflicted upon the other students. 

An individualized approach to the education of children can be 
more readily applied within a heterogeneous setting of varied 
achievement levels than within homogeneous grouping, which, by 
definition, attempts to separate individuals into generalized 
categories thereby obscuring and subjugating the lndividua 1 1 ty 
of each child, further, homogeneous grouping reinforces low 
teacher expectations: depresses morale among those required to 
teach the so-called "dull" or "slow": and. even mor.*, lovers the 
self-image and motivation of those children officia ly stigmatized 
by such grouping. Varied abilities and talents amc ig groups of 
children can be seen and used as educational assets by creative 
teachers. 

equally important is the fact that heterogeneous group. ng of 
children in the public schools transforms each class into a 
replica of democratic reality: provides a just base for 
interclass academic competition, and provides an equal standard 
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by which the professional competence of teachers can be evaluated* 
Probably most important, heterogeneous grouping would make it 
pvosiblc to build into the educational proceas for these children 
the significant educational fact that children with superior 
academic, artistic or other talentc ave obligated to use these 
talents in the interest* of otheis. Since every recommendation 
is capable of distortion or dilution, a warning is no^.ed that 
heterogeneous grouping can be abused by separation of children 
into ranged groups within classes. Genuine heterogeneous 
grouping would make it possible for schools to operate In the 
service of a functional democracy by demonstrating lhat academic 
ability and social responsibility are interrelated. 

27. While it is a basic premise of this report that if children are 
stimulated, accepted, ard taught they will be motivated to learn 
and will, in fact, achieve at or above grade level, it must be 
recognited, as has been stated earlier, in any group of children 
there will be a few who need nor* care and services than the 
best education possible can provide. 

\ comprehensive ..rogram to increase the academic achievement of 
all children rust assist these few deviant children in functioning 
educationally to their own full capacity. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the Heard of Education o? Washington. D.C. develop 
an adequate program of professional diagnosis and treatment and 
periodic review so that children who are in need of specialised 
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care can receive epe-ific therapy In terms of individual needs, 
and in very severe case# can be tutored with aupport from Special 
agencies, private or voluntary. Standard practice* of removing 
troublesome children from the classroom for special education 
are. however, to be rigorously examined? there is real question 
whether such segregated avd separate education has therapeutic 
or educational value for any but the most severely psychotic or 
bra In- injured child. Ajiy therapeutic emphasis in or outside tht 
classroom should be geared toward concrete education: that is, 
the development of academic shills, on the assumption that 
behavioral problems often respond to re inforce ier.t of a sense 
of individual worth as reflected in evidence fiat children are 
aV. to achiever the goal of all educational tierapeutic 
shoui l be to keep children in the normal clasrroon situation: 
and if it Is recessary to remove a severely disruptive rhild 
for specialised out of classroom help, he shruld be returned to 
the normal classroom learning situation as toon as possible. 

Ka indicated earlier, many children who hai e been designated 
as "emotionally disturbed," as "disruptive," as "hyperactive," 
or "i nattenti .*e, " and relegated to classes that are, in effect, 
dumping grounds, are actually normal children in need of human 
under standing and educational challenge. Great caution s.uat 
be applied to ensure accurate professional d l agnosia of 

problems as safeguards against such mis idert l f lest ton . 
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Any effective program <f diagnosis , counsell inq . and support 
must also provide help not only for the child but for >.h« 
classroom teacher as veil, so that he may understand and 
respond with compassion and confidence to the variously 
expressed needs of each child. The best safeguard against 
disruptive classroom situations is concentrated attention of 
teacher and student to the educational process. 

rj BENT S 

It has frequently been said by professional educators and concerned 
laymen that a critical factor responsible for the lover academic 
achievement of lever-status children and th» higher achievement of 
children of middle-class parents is the direct involvement of 
midlle-ciasj parents in the c-dcation of their children. It is 
claimed that middle-class parents rake the initiative in seeing 
that their children achieve, that they help their children with their 
homework, and that they visit the schools frequently to confer with 
teachers and check on their childrens' performance. According to 
this point of viev lover-status parents, on the other hand, are not 
as directly concerned with the academic performance of their children. 
2 1 fj believed that they visit tlie schools only when summoned and 
are generally apathetic, if not indifferent, to the academic success 
or failure of their children. 
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There is no systematic evidence to support these assumptions of 
basic class difference in parental attitudes toward education, 
lower-status parents themselves, generally, have had less educational 
opportunity than middle -c lass parents, but they may well be as 
concerned as, or even more concerned than, other parents about the 
future of their children. In spite of infrequent attendance at PTA 
meetings, almost every wording-class parent expresses a desire to 
see that his childrcr have a better opportunity for education and 
success in life than he has had. Nonetheless, they often do eeem 
suable to establish the hinds of relationships with school and 
educational official* which veuld facilitate the academic success 
of their children. (See Appendix pp. 136-155.) 

frequ lslte s r 

2d. It is, therefore, recommended that special and appropriate 

efforts be made to encourage di rect i nyojveme nt of 1 owe r - » t a t u a 
pa rents in the act i vi t lea of the schoo ) s at tended b^ their 
ch ildr en? to ensure that these schools are, arvd are perceived 
as, places where parents will be welcomed rather than as places 
to which they are summoned only to discuss problems. 

specifically, efforts should be made as indicated earlier in 
‘he rejort, to involve as many lower-status mothers and fathers 
m possible in special roles of Educational Aides, 
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29. It is also suggested that programs of adult and parent education 
be developed and instituted within the schools, both during 
school hours, with parent and professional guidance, for those 
parents who could attend classes at that time, and aftar school 
hours for working parerts. The involvement of parents in 
special programs during school hours would make it possible to 
meet the specif c educational needs of th parents themselves 
and also relate these activities mote ditactly to the program 
to raise academic achievement of their children. 

The most Immediate purpose in the education of the parents 
would be to help the parents help their children. Specially 
designed materials should be prepared by a task force of parents 
and teacher* for use in parent educational programs. For example, 
materials to aid parents in helping their children with assignment 
would obviously require a diCCerent approach f'om that employed! 
in the materials used by the children themselves. 

) 0 . It is also auggested that *pccial hone wo rk c ent ers be developed 
within the ft. ool to be run by parents and educational Aides and 
s»iected teachers during and after school hours. The activities 
of after-school homework sessions should be pis ined and controlled 
prirarily by parents and Educational Aid<s. thereby approaching 
or paralleling the middle-class pattern of parental assistance 
with homework. 
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In order tc increase the chances of a successful program for 
the involvement of parent* in the activities of the public 
schools and to maVe effective the concerns of parents about 
the academic success of their children, the following conditions 
must prevail; 

--Program* must be appropriate to the rea l latlc need s , 
perspectives , an d int crest s p_f parents for whom they 
are designed Relian-rc on middle-elasu ways of expressing 
interest in the education of their children, such as 
attendance at PTA meetings, may not worh for parents whose 
past experiences have led them to view schools, teachers, 
and eAicational officers as alien and rejecting. 

--Art atmosphere which reflects acceptance of the parents and 
which in conducive to mutua l respec t between pa r ents anjd 
o the r educati onal porso nne 1 must bo established and sustained 
by the educational officers responsible fo. the human and 
educational atmosphere of the school. 

--Realistic involvement of lower-status par*.ntr in the 
educational activities of the school and tfe aeademi,* 
achievement cf their children can probably be rest 
successfully attained if the goal of academic achievement 
is clearly and specifically related to the parents * i_H.te.re sts 
and not 1 vati On> . For example, programs for parents* led by 
parents themselves In cooperation with cdueaMonal personnel, 
should focus on the relationship bttveen high academic 
achievement and social and economic nobility; and the 
relationship of nobility to general civil rights progress. 

These are sources for dynamic competition which, in fact, 
could parallel the status competition which serri to 
underlie so much of the educational drive o» miodle-cl ass 
and upwardly rOhile families. The schools, through 
realistic and effective programs, can develop in these 
parents a sense mf personal confidence and help then develop 
a respect for rational and disciplined approaches in seeding 
and obtaining desired rocial change, 

V 

--The schools, as community ce nter * . open in evening and veeVcM 
hours and in the summer, with professional and community 
staff* could be available for assistance and education in 
various day-to-day problems auch as welfare procedures, 
employment, housing and sanitation, health care and nutrition, 
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consumer and police protection. These can be seen, with 
education, as interrelated parti of the rational processes 
of democracy. 

--it would be absoluately important that the schools, in 
involving parents in a specific educational process for 
themselves and for their children, be perceived by parent* 
as ai lie s rather than as adversaries in the struggle /or 
equality and justice. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

It is absolutely essential that the mechanisms, appropriate 
instruments, and the related personnel for ongoing evaluation be 
developed and used in order to obtain objective indications of the 
progress of esch student* to correct weaknesses, to srt standards, 
and tc communicate progress to students, teachers, snd parents. 

ftco uis ites ; 

31. Specifically, evaluation must be a multi-level process, that 
is, that it occur st kll stages of the educational process. 

The teachers should continuously evaluate the progress of 
each child. Principals should continuously evaluste the 
rate of improvement in academic effectiveness of the children 
and the teachers. Executives in tie district and in the total 
system should evaluate the effectiveness of teachers and 
principals. The superintendent of schools and the hoard of 
Education should objectively evaluate the effectiveness of 
the system as a whole ss indicated by the academic achieve*' «nt 
of the children in that system. 
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32. The total evaluative procedure rust be developed and c.perate 
in ways conducive to determining the strengths and designating 
the weaknesses in order to c orrect the w eaknesses and re inforce 
the s t rengths at each level of the educ at ion a 1 proct s s . Such 
procedures must be supportive and not punitive. 

33. St aniard ired tests and other evaluative methods in reading 
and In mathematic* should be administered at least three 

t imps a year and provision mad<» for prompt rcorlng and analysis 
so that programs for telnforcoment of strengths am correction 
of weaknesses can be immediately implemented and reevaluated 
within the same school year. 

34. In spite of all of the controversies centering around the use 
of standardized tests seeking to treasure academic achievement 
among lover-status children. »hesz teits should be used as an 
instrument of evaluation since they provide a single standard 
of achievement related to general academic competitiveness. 

The chief and Justifiable, objections to these tests are 
that tl*y have been traditionally used as snob appeals and 

as instruments of exclusion to reject lover-statua children; 
they have been used to facilitate tracking and to isolate 

V 

lover-status children fror the main educational process. 

However, these same instruments can be used to facilitate and 
mobilise program* directed toward improving academic achievement. 

Such tists can be used diagnostically, that 
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vh»t the school's teachers must do to help the children increase 
their own competence. They maVe it possible to chart rstes of 
progress and to help the child be effective in a competitive 
society. The middle-class child has been schooled to strive 
competitively for academic success . He docs not receive 
automatic promotion without demonstrating achievement. 

Competition is, therefore, an inescapable ingredient of effective 
education for the lover-stass child. Promotion must b» 
evidence of at least a minimum Level of performance expected 
and required and achievable at a given grale. 

The Issue is not competition versus no competition since it 
wo' Id be unjust and condescending to teach privileged children 
to compete while, under the guise of preventing frustrstion, 
to discourage competition among lover-atatus children. The 
issue rather is for competition to serve a facilitating role 
rather than an inhibiting role in academic achievement. 

Therefore, it is a requisite that standardised achievement 
t ests be used, at grades 1 through 9 . and that the tests now 
in use be continued for at least the next three years to serve 
as a basis for measuring the effectiveness of this design in 
attaining high academic achievement in the city. 

i*. Ths results in the periodic evaluation of academic achievement 
nf cnlldren must be clearly explained ai.^ communicated In 
pa ren t s.* r eelings and by letter to parents in understandabl e 
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terms related specifically to grade le vel achievement of 



each Individual ch 1 1 d In r elation to national norms . 

Teachet’s' charts in each classroom will help the child 
follow his own rate of growth. Charts for each class 
should be posted in the principal's office so principals 
and other supervisor* may follow the rate of growth of the 
children for whom they are responsible. 

Such techniques of explanation axd coirwiuviicat ion would provide 
additional rotlvation value for personnel within the schools, 
for parents, and for children. 

h VERAtL ORGANIZATION “GOVERNANCE ANt> ADMINISTRATION OF PirBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTFKS 

A nest important factor responsible for effective educations! 
programs leading to high quality of education and academic achievement 
of children In public school*, as ascertained by study and analysis 
for this report, is the important role of educational leadership. 
Effective programs have at their core leadership which provides 
the commitment, the momentum and cohesive force for stating high 
educational goals and insisting upon positive programs relating 
to curriculum, leecher effectiveness, parental involvement, and sll 
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school boards are the ultimate responsible agents for the quality 
of education provided for the children in the public schools of 
their city. 

This inescapable total responsibility is based upon the fact that 
it is the school board which is responsible for setting the 
standards for the selection of the top educational professional-- 
thc s upe * intendent of schools. In fulfilling this responsibility, 
it is obvious that a school board selects a superintendent whose 
general philosophy, manner, style, and educational leadership is 
compatible with its own desires. The quality of its selection 
determines the effectiveness of any design for attainment of 
high academic achievement. Certainly no school board would 
select at its chief executive officer responsible for implementing 
its design for educational e x: e lienee an individual who was 
ineap»ole of implementing its design or who had serious reservations 
about it: and r.o r el f-respect ing superintendent of the requisite 
professional competence would accept a position to implement an 
educational design which he believes to be superficial or impossible 
to implement. 

It is the scrool toward which mutt continuously evaluate the i 

effectiveness of the superintendent, holding him accountable for 

the efficiency of the entire system as this is measured by the 

level of academic achievement of the i tudents in the schools in 

that system. 
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It is the school board which is held accountable by parents, by 
taxpayers, and the general public to ensure that all policies aid 
procedures related to curriculum, educational materials, adequacy 
of facilities, certification and performance of teacher* and other 
educational personnel are, in fact, conducive to the highest quality 
of education and achievement of student*. 

Pa* _ t school boards, school boards that abrogate the awesome 
rc sponsibil ity of holding professionals accountable for educational 
efficiency cannot contribute to the attainment of educational 
excellence. School boards which attempt, on the other hand, to 
interfere with educational and administrative operations vhich 
are the Legitimate responsibility of competent professionals, also 
do not contribute to the attainment of educational effectiveness 
in a public school system. 3n this regard, this design opposes 
performance contracting to outside groups as an abdication of 
responsibility for educational leadership. The educational system, 
whose person', el are entrusted with that responsibl 1 ity, should 
raYe andfulflll its own contract to the children vhon it serves. 

If an outside group can raise the academic achievement of the 
children, there is no reason why the professional personnel of 
the public school system Itself cannot do the sar«. 

P egu l*i tea s 



36. It is, therefore, recorrended that the Board of Education of 
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Washington, D.C., a* a fir.t order of business, develop • 
two-prongcd strategy to determine and to ensure tha the 
Board serve ss a most positive agent in planning and 
attaining educational excellence In the schools of the 
District i 

—That the Board select its superintendent in t enr.s of 
standards and criteria and characteristics *c 
commitment, strength, courage, and integrity consistent 
vith its overall design for the attainment of educational 
excellence. A i^rge urban school system can function 
effective^ oniy vith a superintendent of highest 
quality. Such a superintendent must set objectives 
and provide a co* >1** system of interrelated supports 
designed to ol tain and sustain academic achievement 
affong all the children in the public schools of the city. 

—That the Board avail Itself of independent consultants 
to advice on the specific ingredients of a positive 
role for the Board in relationship to its professional 
employees, la fulfillment of Its overall responsibility 
to the public, and ir. sustaining a level of educational 
efficiency in the operation of the public schools 
consistent vith educational excellence. 
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The*e interrelated objective#, taXen together, would seem to be the 
priority, the first necessary condition for establishing the climate 
of conyri i tme n t throughout the public school system which the design 
of this report demands a* its foundation. The lines of authority, 
responsibility, and accountabil i ty must be clear, and must be enforced 
with due regard to professional integrity, the public welfare, and the 
effectiveness and dignity of all of the human beings involved in the 
total educational enterprise. 
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V. THE CHALLENGE 

Washington# D.C.# the nation* capital, 1* a city which has permitted 
its public schools to become predominant ly black. In this regard, 
and in many other ways, Washington, D,C. is the syn&ol of the fact 
that America ha* not yet found the remedy for its chronic form 
of racism. Whites have fled to the surrounding suburbs, and 
return to the city only to exercise their rights and prerogatives 
as controllers of the instrument.* of government, otherwies 
abandoning the city to Its black minorities. The fact of racial 
segregation as the American vay of life is reinforced by the 
systematic exclusion of blacks from the predominant ly white 
surrounding suburbs. This pattern of Inst ituticnal lied residential 
segregation which permits cities to become essentially black 
compounds# and suburbs to become tssentially protected preserves# 
is not peculiar to Washington; rather, it is character^ c of 
large metropolitan areas throughout the nation. 

Given the fact that public schools, so far, refle.t the racial 
populations of cities, the goal of attaining high quality education 
througl the democratic process of resllatlc and administratively 
feasible forms of desegregation appears to be, st least 
temporarily, abandoned and is being replaced by the need to 
concentrate on raising the quality of education without regard to 
the present racial composition of a city’s public schools. This 
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educational imperative must be met, for the present generation of 
students in the public schools of our cities is not expendable. 

If we continue to frustrate these student* educationally, they wilJ 
be, in fact, the ingredients of the 'social Dynamite" whicn threatens 
the stability of our cities, our economy, and the democratic form 
of government. It is conceivable, also, that a present emphasis 
on raising the quality of education for these children will eventually 
facilitate rather than block the continued struggle for a ron-racial 
organiration fo the public schools in the United States. 

The reaiKi » of Washington, D.C., the fact that rrorc than 90 % of 
the c.ildrcn in the public schools are black, provide this city 
with a unique opportunity to demonstrate that it is possible to 
provide f or th? children now attending it* public schools an 
education of excellence within the limitations which the anachronism 
of racial segregation imposes upon the deeper education of *11 
American children--vMte and black. The Board of Education of 
Washington, D.C. has this aveiore challenge — it has the capacity 
to provide an education of such unqualified excellence that theie 
children, the majority of whom have inherited a history of rejection, 
stigma, and racial humiliation, will be able to compete effectively 
with more privileged and sheltered children. They will be able to 
compete without resort to special "compensatory programs," without 
resort to the racial condescension of the double of trip'e standards 
of college "open admissions" programs, which, st best, can Onl • be 
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effective for a token number as long as the basic problem 
of inadequate elementary and secondary education remains unsolved. 

It will be possible to provide a program of educational excellence 
ior there children in the public schools only if there is a genuine 
belief that this is possible and only if there is the commitment, 
the drive, and the insistence that this be done: and only, of course, 
if there is the courage to make the procedural and total organizational 
changes which must be made if this goal is to be accor.pl i shed • 

The challenge proposed in this design for educational excellence in 
th* Washington, D.C. public schools will not be easy to accept and 
overcome. There are r c mldable ba rr ier s- - f 1 agr ant and insidious-- in 
tii'* way of providing rejected children and cj *oups with *he educational 
tools i » l> .n t i a 1 to become competitive contributors to and constructive 
participants in our society. The determinants of past disci iminat' or., 
irequit lea , anl cruelties are still operative; their consequences 
ar.J residues still profoundly affect the nature, structure, assumptions, 
operation and products of the educational proceis. Given the atience 
of evidence, it can only be hoped that it is possible to outflank or 
o.erccc. the inherent cruelties and intended inferiority of racially 
scjre^trd schools and to displace them with a system of educational 
c rcr I Itncc isoJatrJ from the continued racism of the larger society. 

White anl black racists may insist upon shackling our public schools 
with thn characteristics of inferiority to sustain their vested intercuts 
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in continued educational chaos, and racial polarization. Practical 
men may continue to exercise their power in order to block appropriations 
necessary for efficient public education. Sent Iff, enta 1 1st a might 
assert with compassionate persuasiveness that deprived children will 
be harmed if they a.'e required to meet standards of educational 
excellence. Educational bureaucrats will persist In their assertion 
that deprived children cannot be .Tore effectively educated in our 
public schools and that It would be unrealistic to attempt the type 
of organizational and procedural change* essential to attain this 
objective. And, of course, quite reasonable men and women might 
decide that the resources cf courage, commit rent, energy, and funds 
necessary to attain this goal are just too great--anJ that the 
articijstcd returns would rot be worth it. 

If any one or i combination of these barriers prevail, It is obvious 
that the Board cf Education of Washington, D.C., in spite of it* test 
intentions, will ret be able to meet the challenge of taxing the first 
*tcfs toward providing the goal cf educational excellence for the 
children of its public school*. 

if these tarriers can to overcome and if this seemingly ' impossible 
dtri-.' which i * , in fact, a qjJtc |C«« itlr reality, vexc to to 
attained »n the p_Mic school* of Washington. D.C. it would be a rode l 
for th«* controllers of FJblic school system* In every large city 
threj about the country. If this were dor.* in Washington, D.C., it 
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would be in many ways an outstanding example of a paradoxically 
African form of poetic justice. It would be a major contribution to 
the strengthening of deiftocracy and would therefore provide a aolid 
base for pride and integrity for all Americans, 
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